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edge of the Gospel to the heathen in foreign 
lands. From London Yearly Meeting, 1861. 


When we contemplate the blessings of which 
we are made partakers through the Gospel, the 


to the experience that Christ was all in all to 
them, diligently labor to bring others to the 
possession of the like blessed faith and hope. 
Their efforts to spread the truth as it isin Jesus 
were not limited to their own country, nor to 
pans Christians. They felt that all man- 

ind were alike included within the sphere of 
redeeming love. How frequently and earnest- 
ly does George Fox, in his Kpisties, exhort “ to 
spread the truth abroad; “to instruct and 
teach the Indians and Negroes, and all others, 


inquiry will often be induced :— What shall I} how that Christ by the grace of God tasted 
render unto the Lord, for all his benefits towards | death for every man, and gave Himself a ran- 
me?” The more highly we ourselves value! som for all, to be testified in due time.” He 
these blessings, the more strongly shall we feel | reminds his captive Friends in Algiers, that the 
bound to promote their extension, not only tothe Gospel of ealvation is to be preached to every 
ignorant and depraved around us, but to the creature under heaven,—that ‘“ Whites and 
heathen and the unenlightened in the dark | Blacks, Moors, Turks,Indians, Christians, Jews, 
places of the earth ; remembering the words of and Gentiles,” are all to be brought to the 
the Lord Jesus, “‘ That repentance and remission | knowledge of the grace of God which is through 
of sins should be preached in his name, among | Christ. 
all nations,”’ and his parting injunction, “Go ye} During the last half century, the labors of 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to various bodies of Christians in the missionary 
every creature.” field have been extensive, and in many instances 
Christianity is in its very nature diffusive. | have been evidently blessed by the Head of the 
Witness the conduct of its earliest converts.!Church. In our borders, also, have we not 
Nosooner did Andrew know Jesus as the Lamb bright examples of the expansiveness of the Gos- 
of God, than he sought his brother Simon, and pel, in beloved brethren and sisters, who both 
brought him to the Saviour. No sooner had at home and abroad, have labored abundantly 
Christ made himself known to Philip, than! in the ministry of the Word, and on behalf of 
Philip called Nathanael, and said, “‘ We have the ignorant, the criminal and the enslaved? 
found him of whom Moses in the Law and the} Whilst thus referring to the labors of those 
Prophets did write.” So great was the zeal of devoted servants of Christ, may we not urge the 
the Apostles to declare the glad tidings of the | inquiry :—Does the love of the world, or the love 
Gospel, that “daily in the temple and from | of ease, or indifference to the salvation of our 
house to house they ceased not to teach and fellow-men, benumb our zeal in the service of 
preach Jesus Christ ;” and when by persecution Christ, for the conversion of sinners, and the 
the early believers were scattered abroad, they | evangelizing of the heathen ? 
“ went everywhere preaching the word.” Since} We desire to encourage our members to indi- 
the apostolic days, successive ages of the Chris-| vidual faithfulness, and to a willing surrender 
tian church have afforded the same_ evi-| of themselves to the serviee of their Lord. If 
dence ; the same fervor of love has distinguished , the voice of the Spirit be distinctly heard, how- 
martyrs and confessors, and other faithful’ ever gentle the call, or however humiliating the 
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FRIENDS’ 
service, may there be the ready and cheerful re- 
sponse, “ Here am I, send me.” 

How unspeakable the blessing of being per- 
mitted, whether by preaching, by teaching, by 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures, or by 
any other means which the Lord may be 
pleased to appoint, to bring those who “ are sit- 
ting in darkness, and in the shadow of death,” 
to the light of the Gospel of Christ! 

Those scriptural views in regard to the nature 
of the worship of God, to the qualification for 
Gospel ministry, and to the authority of Christ 
in his church, which we have ever maintained, 
so far from offering an impediment in such ser- 
vice, are peculiarly adapted to promote it. In 
like manner the full recognition of the peace- 
able nature of the Redeemer’s kingdom—the 
rendering of a practical obedience, both in do- 
ing and suffering, to the injunction, ‘“ Love 
your enemies”-—the faith which induces a 
simple reliance for success and safety, not on 
fleets and armies, nor on the arm of flesh, but 
upon the power and protection of that God who 
has promised to be ever with those who put 
their trust in Him—if firmly maintained by 
those who may be called into these fields of ser- 
vice, would tend to open their way, and great- 
ly to enlarge their influence for good. 

On considering how far we can, as a Society, 
aid the work by giving additional facilities to 


those who, under the preparing hand and con- 
straining love of Christ, may be called to labor 
in foreign lands, some external arrangements ap- 
pear to be desirable. 

This service is not, we believe, by any means 


confined to ministers of the Gospel. Preach- 
ing the word is but one part of what we are to 
understand by Missionary labor.” Schoolmas- 
ters and Scripture readers, combining with their 
more specified duties religious teaching and con- 
versation, as well as instruction in the arts of 
civilized life, would also find an important place. 
To well-qualified Friends offering for these en- 
gagements, this Meeting would extend its sym- 
pathy and encouragement. It does not, however, 
design to interfere in any way with the inde- 
pendent action of Monthly or other Meetings, 
in the liberation of ministers for the service of 
the Gospel. ; 

It may probably be desirable hereafter to 
promote subscriptions for this special object, to 
be applicable, primarily, to assist the labors of 
our own members, with liberty to extend aid 
beyond the limits of our Society, in the diffu- 
sion of Gospel truth by means not inconsistent 
with our Christian principles. 

Without determining what special arrange- 
ments may be called for, in the arising and ex- 
tension among us of a right concern on thisim- 
portant subject, we conclude to refer it for the 
present to the Meeting for Sufferings; and any 
Friend feeling bis mind attracted towards any 
department of foreign labor, is invited freely 
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to seek both counsel and help from that Meet- 
ing. 

Encouraged by the promise that the time 
shall surely come, when “all the ends of the 
earth shall remember and return unto the Lord, 
and all kindreds of the nations shall worship be- 
fore Him ; for the kingdom is the Lord’s, and 
He is the Governor among the nations,” we 
commend the cause to the serious and prayer- 
ful consideration of Friends generally, and the 
work itself to the blessing of Him, who alone 
can establish it, and prosper it to His own 
praise. 


EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 470.) 

On the 28th of the Eighth month this year 
[1833] a Bill for the Total Abolition of Slavery 
in the British colonies received the Royal as- 
sent—an event which caused a feeling of gen- 
eral rejoicing. 

The Act provided that slavery should en- 
tirely cease in the colonies of Great Britain on 
the first of the Eighth month, 1834. The 
measure almost took the nation by surprise ; 
and, in the language of the next Yearly Meet- 
ing, it might “ be truly said to have been hast- 
ened in the Lord’s time—such were the singu- 
lar providences brought to bear upon the pub- 
lic feeling, and upon the legislature, that none 
could point to the result as arising from their 
individual efforts; and the lesson was afresh 
sealed upon the Christian mind, that the Lord 
ruleth among the children of men.” William 
Forster had, from his youth, felt so deeply on 
account of the cruel wrongs of the African race, 
that he could not but heartily unite with his 
brethren in the feeling of thankfulness to God, 
“that it had pleased Him to incline the hearts 
of the rulers of the nation to this act of justice 
and mercy.” 

The following letter affords an interesting 
illustration of the depth and scope of his 
mind :— 

To J. J. Gurney. 

“1834. 2d mo. 28th.—My brother sent me 
thy addenda to the ‘ Peculiarities,’ with other 
papers, that I was to look over before he came. 
I should on many accounts have prized the op- 
portunity of going with thee into many of the 
topics on which thou hast written, particularly 
on the Universality of the Light of Christ 
in the Conscience, and on Teaching, &c. 

I have more than a mere curiosity to attend 
thy lecture meetings; I imagine that I should 
be deeply interested by them. I thought it 
rather an odd coincidence, and I believe I never 
told thee of it, that just at the time thou first 
appointed such meetings in the north, I was 
often thinking of the desirableness of some 
such mode of instruction, by way of fortifying 
the educated and inquiring against the subtle 
insinuations of a sceptical and infidel spirit. 
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I cannot doubt its being thy calling, though a at bearance and perseverance in entreaty and per- 
present we see but little appearance of the gift suasion! What forgiveness of injuries! What 
being dispensed to others ; and as thou art led a carrying out of all the righteousness of the 
to it, I hope thou wilt not forbear to give thy-! Lamb into our everyday intercourse, our civil 
self up freely to the exercise of it. I have concerns, and national politics! What prayer 
sometimes thought that the less they were| would there be to God that He would help us 
made meetings for worship, the more, perhaps, ' to settle our disputes without recourse to vio- 
the difficulties of some Friends would be ob- | lent measures; and that He would preserve us 
viated. As it is to be presumed that the lec-' from everything liable to interrupt the peace- 
tures will always be more or less the result of able harmony of his government among men !” 
study and reflection, I see no reason why a| In the spring of 1835, William Forster paid 
Friend on such an occasion should not speak a religious visit to Friends in Cornwall and 

from notes, or read a written discourse. some parts of Devonshire, respecting which, 
1 was lately looking over those portions of however, we possess no information beyond the 
Seripture which declare the power and glory’ record of his Monthly Meeting. This appears 
of the Divine Being, as the creator and up-|to have been the only service of the kind in 
holder of all things, visible and invisible, and | which he was engaged during the last years of 
was much struck with their fulness and beauty, | his residence at Bradpole. The change was 
and overpowered by a sense of their grandeur. ' great, from a life of long continued and ‘almost 
What can exceed Nehemiah ix. 6 ?—‘ Thou,’ incessant itinerant labors for the advancement 
even Thou, art Lord alone; Thou hast wade | of the cause of Christ, both in his own country 
heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all their | and in the vast regions of the American con- 
host, the earth, and all things that are therein, ; Hsent, toa protracted season of comparative re- 
the seas, and all that is therein, and Thou pre-! pose, rarely interrupted by a call to go forth in 
servest them all ; ; and the host ‘of heaven wor-| the service of his Lord , beyond the range of his 
shippeth Thee.’ own Quarterly Meeting. But with his views of 
Thou must find the internal evidences of the | the ministry of the Gospel of Christ, he could not 
Christian religion a delightful theme ; they so, undertake any “ missionary labors” from home, 
fully declare the wisdom, holiness, justice, and | without a special call from the Great Head of the 
merey of the Lord, that to every teachable | Church, and the fresh anointing of the Holy 
mind they must be indisputably convincing Spirit. When these were withheld, he felt it to 
that the revelation is from on high. The law' be his duty to abide in the tent. And, as in years 
of Christian morality, and the fruits of the! past, whilst laboring more abundantly in the 
Spirit, how large and diversified a range they | great harvest-field, there had been much that 
must afford thee !” was cheering and animating to his contempo- 
Towards the. close of the year, he writes,’ raries, in his early dedication and unwearied 
with special reference to his friend’s recent ' self. sacrifice, so now there was, perhaps, an 
publication, ' example not less valuable to them, in bis willing- 
| ness patiently to endure than in his former dili- 


To J. J. GURNEY. gence in actively fulfilling the will of his God. 
‘‘ Many thanks for thy little book; I think} The Lord’s ways are not as our ways, and 


it is very valuable, and would encourage thee He was now disciplining his servant, it may be 


to a large and cheap edition. I am glad to for all that was yet to follow. If there were 
see that, whilst writing on the Love of God,' seasons of discouragement, when faith was low 


thou hast been enabled to hold the balance in which he was sometimes ready to look re- 
with so much of an even hand, and not omitted | gretfully upon himself, as “hors de combat,” 
the mention of his justice and holiness: the and when he even longed to be “called into 
last chapter pleases me much. Couldst thou’ active service again,” he was, nevertheless, will- 
have given a distinct paragraph in thy clearest,|ing, as “a good soldier of Christ,” to wait 
strongest language, on the guilt and hateful- :| patiently for the command of the “Captain of 
ness of war, 1 think it would have made it more Salvation.” Nor did he lay aside his armor, 
to my mind. ‘or relinquish the watch unto prayer. He was 
Few subjects have lately had more of wy ‘not robbed of his spirituality by indolence ; his 
deepest feeling and thoughtfulness. In think-' soul was kept alive unto God, and he was far 
ing of it, as 1 often do, Iam so much over- from leading an inactive oran unuseful life ; 
whelmed with a sense of the sinfulness of war, his labors of love amongst his neighbors con- 
and its many contingencies, that it goes hard tinued as before—often unknown to others, but 
with me to reconcile myself to what appear to not unblessed by Him who seeth in secret. 
me the unchristian views that have been en-| He had placed his son at school, and he was 
tertained by many good men on the subject. now left alone with his “ beloved, loving, kind 
O, had we this love, genuine from the inex- sensible, and pious wife.” An occasional visit 
haustible source of the Spirit’s fulness, what to their friends and relatives in Norfolk, at 
would it not effect amongst us! What for- Tottenham, and in other parts, ani some en- 
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484 FRIENDS’ 
gagements in the service of the Church, not 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, had been 
strengthening and comforting both to them- 
selves and to those among whom they had been. 
But most of their time had been spent at home. 
There William Forster pursued his usual oc- 
cupations ; and there, a minute as well as com- 
prehensive re-investigation of the historical and 
scriptural grounds of his Christian faith, had 
rendered still more precious to him “the word 
of the truth of the gospel,” which he had so 
faithfully preached for many years, and upon 
which he continued to rest with unshaken con- 
fidence. 

In the discussions which arose during the 
Yearly Meetings of 1835 and 1836, some re- 
marks which he made appear to have more 
than a transient interest. He said, on one 
occasion :— 

“JT have been thinking much this morning 
of that charity which believeth all things, and 
which endureth all things: the source from 
whence it comes is inexhaustible. Let us seek 
more and more to sympathize in the infirmities, 
errors and transgressions, one of another. May 
it please the Lord to give us to pray one for 
another, and for ourselves, that He will seta 
watch on our thoughts and on our lips. Let us 
live in the spirit of prayer that this may be 
our experience; then we shall be kept from 
doing or saying anything that would lessen 
another in the estimation of our friend—say- 
ing anything which, if it worked round to his 
hearing, might raise in him any hardness of 
heart. 

Backbiting is a malicious practice; it is saying 
that of another behind his back which we would 
not say to his face; uadervaluing him, and 
reporting evil of him, in direct opposition to 
that blessed charity which would receive a 
testimony to good rather than evil. When 
we bear it said, ‘I hope these things are 
not true;’ or, ‘but I hope so and-so’—if we 
acted up to true charity, we might find it best 
to go to our friend and show him his error. 
This might cost us something, but not too 
much. To go in meekness, tenderness and 
love, is no easy thing; but as we ask for divine 
help it will not be withheld. Assistance would 
be granted in laboring to restore; and we 
should possess an evidence that we have dis- 
charged our duty in love. We might enjoy the 
blessedness of that saying of our Lord, ‘ Thou 
hast gained thy brother.’”’ At another time: 

‘‘ My attention has been attracted to the state 
of some of our small meetings; and tender 
feelings have been awakened for those who 
may dwell under the feeling of their disadvan- 
tages and those of their children. From not 
having the benefit of much instrumental means, 
some may draw a contrast between their cir- 
cumstances and those of other religious pro- 
fessions, and so be cast down. It is a fact that 
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many of our meetings are very small; and they 
may be still smaller, and be held from month 
to month in silence. Those of us, however, 
who belong to such meetings, have to acknowl- 
edge that the Lord Jesus Christ does not with- 
draw his presence from us, when, in a humble, 
watchful state, we are brought to wait upon the 
Lord—that these times are often occasions of 
comfort ; and we have cause to be of a hopeful 
mind for ourselves and our children. 

We know what it was that first brought us 
into right feeling, that brought us into reverent 
fear, that was a swift witness against sin, that 
brought us into deep sorrow because of our 
transgressions and our sins, that brought our 
souls into prayer, and brought us to ask for- 
giveness of God, and to some sense of the 
Saviour—and though this process was not 
quite so quick and so complete as in more ad- 
vanced years, yet we had some hope in those 
days,—some ground for hope that we had peace 
with God; and we could have uo peace but 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Believing that these feelings are often ex- 
cited in our silent meetings, I feel anxious that 
discouragement may not prevail; aod that, 
whilst we are careful to give religious instruc- 
tion to our children, and to commend them in 
prayer to God, we may never allow anything 
to escape our lips which may tend to discourage 
them in regard to our silent meetings. We 
are bound to retain our testimony in regard to 
them, and toreverent waiting upon God. May 
the great work of regeneration—and that is 
what we want—be carried on; the old man be 
put off, and the new man put on; the fear of 
God increase amongst us, and cause us to set a 
watch upon our tongues, and a guard upon our 
lips. ‘he more we have of this holy fear, the 
more we shall be engaged in prayer. QO! that 
we may have more of a broken spirit, and noth- 
ing is more to be desired for our children—that 
we may be all sensible to what a small degree 
the work of grace has been carried on in us— 
that there may be an increasing number who 
are walking as pilgrims upon earth—tbat there 
may be a growth in grace. 

‘his growth may not lead to much talkipg 
about religion ; the shewbread was to be eaten 
by the priests alone. Some of us were not 
brought up in much talk about the great truths 
of Christianity. When we were young, these 
great truths were rarely, perhaps too rarely, 
made the subject of familiar converse; but 
many of us acknowledge that we are not sen- 
sible of serious loss thereby. But do not, dear 
friends, suppose that because some may not be 
frequently speaking of the ground of their faith 
and hope, that therefore they are without this 
faith and hope; but there are many who do 
not feel at liberty to speak much on these 
subjects who nevertheless live much on Christ, 
yea, feed on Him. 
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I desire not to speak of my own experience. 
I think if I had been faithful, I should have 
come forth in the ministry not long after the 
fifteenth year of my life. Firm is my faith in 
the reality of these calls, and that we may ac- 
cept them as proofs that we are not a deserted 
people. Oh! that we may never forego a be- 
lief in our Christian principles on this subject. 
Dear young Friends! be persuaded to believe 
in the reality of the operations of the Spirit on 
the mind; and do not be induced to forsake 
your silent meetings. A firm belief in the 
doctrine of the immediate quickening influence 
of the Holy Spirit can never interfere with 
your acceptance of the truths of the Bible, 
but, on the contrary, will render them more 
precious to you. What I most earnestly crave 
is, that we may be led to accept the ever-blessed 
gospel in its fulness.’’ 
Gn another occasion he remarked :— 
“There are some of our friends who have 
had frequent and profitable intercourse with 
professors of other religious societies, and who 
may have observed in some of them what they 
may deem to be evidences of a®*religious life ; 
and finding in them such fruits, without the 
humiliating course of conduct which our prac- 
tices lead to, some may be discouraged from 
this self-denying course. But it is my belief 
that as Friends keep their minds open to the 
work of the Holy Spirit, they will find that 
the cross is thus laid upon them ; not by them-] and sixteen years; and that if a young man 
selves, but by the Lord Jesus Christ himself. | lived an honest life up to twenty years of age, 
And believing, as I do, that many who have| there were forty-nine chances in favor, and 
gone before us would not have attained to the |enly one against him, as to an honorable life 
degree of growth and experience which they | thereafter. 
did, had they not walked in this self-denying| ‘This is a fact of singular importapce to fa- 
path, | would offer a word of encouragement | thers and mothers, and shows a fearful respon- 
to some that they be attentive to the gentle in- | sibility. Certainly a parent should secure and 
fluence of the Holy Spirit in this respect. There | exercise absolute control over the child under 
is a danger of making too light of conscientious | sixteen. It cannot be a difficult matter to do 
scruples, as well as of making too much of| this, exceptin very rare cases; and if that con- 
them. I have been much impressed by a re- | trol is not very wisely and efficiently exercised, 
mark in a letter of John Woolman’s:—‘I can-| it must be the parent’s fault; it is owing to 
not give myself a right concern; but when it| the parental neglect or remissness. Hence the 
is laid upon me I endeavor to be faithful.’” | real source of ninety-eight per cent. of the real “2 
Again he said at another time :— crime in a country such as England or the 
* There is a possibility that some who have | United States, lies at the door of the parents. 
known something of the humbling power of| It is a fearful reflection. We throw it before 
the cross—of being crucified to the world, and| the minds of the fathers and mothers of our 
the world unto them—may lose the value of} land, and there leave it to be thought of in 
this experience. Some of these may think | wisdom, remarking only as to the early seeds of 
there was formerly a lifeless formality, some-| bodily disease that they are, in nearly every 
thing like being subject to trammels; but there | case, sown between sundown and bedtime, in 
may be a desire now to be found in a liberty | absence from the family circle ; in the supply 
different from that which is to be found in the | of spending-money never earned by the spender, 
Truth. These would do well to see if there be | opening the doors of confectionaries and soda- 
not a temptation to undervalue testimonies and | fountains, of beer and tobacco and wine shops, 
practices, which have had the effect of separat- | of the circus, the negro minstrels, the restau- 
ing us from the world. We do not undervalue| rant and dance; then follows the Sunday 
testimonies springing from the cross of Christ} excursion, the Sunday drive, with the easy 
—we believe they are a part of what is com-| transition to the company of those whose ways 
mitted to us in trust. We are bound to ac-! lead to the gates of social, physical, snd moral 


knowledge to the importance of their practical 
effect : they have worked well amongst us. 

It is possible that, after being favored with 
tender visitations, these may be lost. After 
being separated from the world, we may become 
again entangled in a worldly spirit—our latter 
days may be worse than our earlier days; whilst 
some, who have held out to advanced life, have 
finished their course in favor with the Lord 
and in the unity of the brethren. Let us trust 
that that which has brought us hitherto may 
conduct us to the end.” 

An intimate acquaintance with the facts of 
the life and times of George Fox had led him 
to form a high estimate of his Christian char- 
acter; and, trying to rebut, on one occasion, 
some unkind remarks respecting him, he 
added :— 

“T have that sort of filial affection for George 
Fox’s memory which I have little doubt I 
should have felt much more strongly if [ could 
have known him; that, to me, it is something 
of a personal concern.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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EIGHT TO SIXTEEN. 


Lord Shaftesbury recently stated in a pub- 
lic meeting in London, that, from personal ob- 
servation, he had ascertained that of adult male 
criminals of that city, nearly all had fallen into 
a course of crime between the ages of eight 
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ruin. From eight to sixteen,—in these féw 
years are the destinies of children fixed in 
forty-nine cases out of fifty—fixed by the pa- 
rents! Let every father and mother solemnly 
vow, “By God’s help, I’ll fix my darling’s 
destiny for good, by making home more attrac- 
tive than the streets |” 
THOMAS BILNEY AND WILLIAM TYNDALE. 
There was in Trinity Hall, Cambridge, a 
young doctor, much given to the study of the 
canon law, and whose tender conscience strove, 
although ineffectually, to fulfil the command- 
ments of God. Anxious about his salvation, 
Thomas Bilney applied to the priests, whom he 
looked upon as physicians of the soul. The priest 
prescribed fasting, prolonged vigils, and then 
masses and indulgences, which cost him dearly. 
The poor doctor went through all these prac- 
tices with great devotion, but found no conso- 
lation in them. 
One day he heard his friends talking about a 
new book’: it was the Greek Testament. At- 
tracted by the beauty of the style rather than 
by the divinity of the subject, he stretched out 
his hand, but just as he was going to take the 
volume,fear came upon him, and he hastily with- 
drew it. In fact, the confessors strictly prohib- 
ited Greek and Hebrew books, ‘‘ the sources of 
all heresies ;” and Erasmus’ Testament was 
particularly forbidden. Yet Bilney regretted 
so great a sacrifice ; was it not the Testament 
of Jesus Christ? Might not God have placed 
therein some word which might perhaps heal 
his soul? He stepped forward, and theg 
again shrank back. At last he took 
courage. Urged, said he, by the hand of God, 
he walked out of the college, slipped into the 
house where the volume was sold in secret 
bought it, with fear and trembling, and then has- 
tened back and shut himself in bis room. 
He opened it—his eyes caught these words 
“ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came’into the world 
to save sinners ; of whom Iam chief.” He laid 
down the book, and meditated on the astonish- 
ing declaration. ‘What! St. Paul the chief 
of sinners, and yet St. Paul is sure of being 
saved!” He read the verse again and again. 
‘¢O assertion of St. Paul, how sweet art thou 
to my soul!” he exclaimed. This declaration 
continually haunted him, and in this manner 
God instructed him in the secret of his heart. 
He could not tell what had happened to him ; 
it seemed as if a refreshing wind were blowing 
over his soul, or as if a rich treasure had been 
placed in his hands. The Holy Spirit took what 
was Christ’s and announced itto him. ‘I also 
am like Paul,” exclaimed he with emotion, 
“and more than Paul the greatest of sinners! 
But Christ saves sinners. At last 
I have heard of Jesus.” 
His doubts were ended—he was saved. Then 
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took place in him a wonderful transformation. 
An unknown joy pervaded him ; his conscience, 
until then sore with the wounds of sin, was 
healed; instead of despair, he felt an inward 
peace passing all understanding. ‘“ Jesus Christ 
saves me!” heexclaims. Such is the character 
of the Reformation: it is Jesus Christ who 
saves, and not the church. “I see itall,” said 
Bilney; “my vigils, my fasts, my pilgrimages, 
my masses and indulgences, were destroying 
instead of saving me.’’ Bilney never grew tired 
of reading his New Testament. He no longer 
lent an attentive ear to the teaching of the 
schoolmen: he heard Jesus at Capernaum, 
Peter in the temple, Paul on Mars Hill, and 
felt within himself that Christ possesses the 
words of eternal life. A witness to Jesus had 
just been born by the same power which had 
transfurmed Paul, Apollos and Timothy. The 
Reformation of England was beginning. 


God’s action was not limited to one spot. The 


first rays of the sun from on high gilded with 
their fires at once the gothic colleges of Oxford 
and the antique schools of Cambridge. 

Along the the banks of the Severn, extends 
a picturesque country, bounded by the forests 
steeples 


The papal birds of prey 


of Dean, and sprinkled with villages, 
and ancient castles 

had swooped upon it . 
In this valley there. dwelt, during the latter half 
of the 15th century, a family which had taken 
refuge there during the wars of the Roses, and 
assumed the name of Hutchins. 
of Henry VII. they resumed their name of 
Tyndale. About the time that Zwingle first 
saw the light in the mountains 6f the Tocken- 
burg, these partisans of the red rose were blessed 
with ason whom they called William. His 


In the reign 


,| youth was passed in the fields surrounding his 


native village of North Nibley, beneath the 
shadows of Berkeley Castle, or beside the rapid 


:| waters of the Severn, and in the midst of friars 


and pontifical collectors. He was sent very 
early to Oxford, where he learned grammar and 
philosophy in the School of St. Mary Magda- 
lene. He made rapid progress, particularly in 
languages, under the first classical scholars in 
England. A more excellent master than these 
doctors—the Holy Spirit speaking io Scripture, 
—was soon to teach him a science which it is not 
in the power of man to impart. 

Oxford, where Erasmus had so many friends, 
was the city in which his New Testament met 
with the warmest welcome. The young Glouces- 
tershire student, inwardly impelled towards the 
study of sacred literature, read the celebrated 
book which was then attracting the attention of 
Christendom. At first he regarded it chiefly 
as a work of learning, or, at most, as a manual 
of piety, whose beauties were calculated to 
excite religious feelings; but ere long he 
found it to be something more. The more 
he read it, the more he was struck by the 
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truth and energy of the words. This strange 
book spoke to him of God, of Christ, and of regen- 
eration, with a simplicity and authority that 
completely subdued him. William had found 
a master which he had not sought at Oxford— 
this was God himself. The pages he held in 
his hand were the divine revelation so long 
mislaid. Possessing a noble soul, he did not 
keep this treasure to himself. He uttered that 
ery more suited toa Christian than to Archimedes, 
—T have found it!” [twas not long before sev- 
eral of the younger members of the University, 
attracted by the purity of his life, and the 
charms of his conversation, gathered round him, 
and read with him the Greek and Latin Gospels 
of Erasmus. 

The monks took the alarm. Persecution 
came. Tyndale, bearing in mind the injunc- 
_ tion, “ When they persecute you in one city, 
flee ye into another,” left Oxford and proceeded 
to Cambridge. It must needs be that souls 
whom God has brought to His knowledge 
should meet and enlighten one another: live 
coals, when separated, go out; when gathered 
together, they brighten up, so as even to purify 
silver and gold. The Romish hierarchy, not 
knowing what they did, were collecting the 
scattered brands of the Reférmation. 

Bilney was not inactive at Cambridge. Not 
long had the “ sublime lesson of Jesus Christ”’ 
filled him with joy, before he fell on his 
knees and exclaimed, “O Thou who art the 
truth, give me strength that I may teach 
it: and convert the ungodly by means of one 
who has been ungodly himself.” After this 
prayer, his eyes gleamed with a new fire; he 

ad assembled his friends, and, opening Eras- 
mus’ Testament, had placed his finger on the 
words that had reached his soul, and these 
words had touched many. The-arrival of Tyn- 
dale gave him fresh courage, and the light 
burned brighter in Cambridge. 

Thus the English Reformation began inde- 
pendently of those of Luther and Zwingle,— 
deriving its origin from God alone. —D’ Aubigné. 


——~——p-o— 


JAMAICA. 


The writer of the following letter is a brother of 
our late friend Joseph Sturge. His experience 
in the West Indies enables him to speak with 
confidence, and his testimony is reliable and im- 
portant. 


“ Dear Friend,—\ have much pleasure in re- 
plying tothy inquiry. The estates belonging to 
the writer, and his family, are not in Jamaica, but 
on one of the Leeward Islands. As negro na- 
ture, however, which is ordinary human na- 
ture, is no doubt the same in Jamaica, I have 
little difficulty in estimating the causes which 
have culminated in the late frightful events in 
that wretchedly governed island. 
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The experience of now about ten years, ev- 
ables me to say that we have found no difficulty 
in obtaining all the labor we want. The only 
difficulty we occasionally experience is from a 
tendency not to give such labor with all the 
regularity we required, which is easily account- 
ed for from the large abandonment of estates 
atthe time of the emancipation, and when the 
sugar duties were equalized, and from the peo- 
ple on the remaining properties being most ir- 
regularly paid, and often with long arrears due, 
not paid at all. Such a system would demoral- 
ize labor in any country ; indeed | am assured 
that since the suspension of labor in Lanca- 
shire during the cotton famine, some of the 
manufacturers have encountered just the same 
difficulty. 

Accompanied by my wife and son I spent the 
latter part of 1862, and nearly the whole of 
1863, on the island; and in starting some new 
works and processes I was daily at work with 
the people, so that my knowledge of them. was 
not merely general, but individual. When 
work grew short at the periods I have referred to, 
large numbers of our best working negroes wept 
away to Trinidad, to obtain work and higher 
wages. Many of these have returned, and are 
the more regular and reliable workmen, as 
might be expected, from their having escaped 
the unfavorable circumstances of those who re- 
mained. 

Of course I am no believer in the Jamaica 
rebellion. The negroes have a high estimate 
both of the Queen and the law; of the latter 
indeed they are rather too fond—and when 
they riot, they either have (which is sometimes 
the case), or think they have, the law on their 
side. In our island they number in proportion 
to the whites as fifty to one; no soldiers have, 
I believe, visited it for many years, and I trust 
we may be long spared their presence. There 
is, it is true, a sad dispositiou to pilferage and 
petty depredation; one of the many legacies 
of slavery; but precautions against robbery 
with or without violence, of house or person, 
which sane people never omit in England, are 
apparently held to be needless. 

Thou asks, ‘ Can land in Jamaica be cultiva- 
ted by negro labor, by the inducement of any 
reasonable wages?’ To this I can only give my 
own impressions in answer. I should say, that 
in sume parts of the island, under the present 
race of Creole managers, or of second-rate men 
from England, who soon come under their in- 
fluence, no wages would secure regular and sat- 
isfactory labor. On the other hand, I know 
there are many estates in Jamaica which rever 
want labor at all. 

In our own istand I knew a gentleman who 
could never get on with the people, though I 
believe they were regularly paid; at the same 
time I knew a manager whose owner could not 
furnish the wages for the people, yet he in- 
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duced them to continue the cultivation of the 
estate with four to six months’ arrears unpaid. 
Although the deeds that have just been done in 
Jamaica are happily in our own times unrivalled 
in horror, the like of which Arthur Helps, in 
his ‘ Spanish Conquest of America,’ or ‘ Pagan 
Rome’ in the annals of Tacitus, only can fur- 
nish, they will, 1 trust, usher in the dawn of 
happier days for Jamaica. An even-handed 
administration of justice in the spirit as well as 
the letter of English law—the reduction of its 
enormous and crushing taxation—may in time 
invite the investment and the residence of Eng- 
lishmen on the shores of that beautiful island. 
It is my conviction, that as the slavery and 
degradation of the negroin the Western World 
have been so largely due to the crime and cu- 
pidity of the Anglo Saxon family, their religi- 
ous, moral and social elevation will, humanly 
speaking, be for a long time dependent oa 
the residence among them of those of the 
superior race who can elevate and not degrade 
by theirexample. This is adebt which profess- 
ing Christendom has contracted through the 
misdeeds of ages, and we need the Christian 
labors, and faith and patience of more genera- 
tions than one, to cancel the debt and roll away 
its reproach. Believe me, thine truly, 
EpmunpD Srurge.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 31, 1866. 


FRIENDS IN THE SournERN Srates.—The 
following extracts from the Minutes of a meet- 
ing of the ‘‘ Baltimore Association to advise and 
assist Friends of the Southern States,” held 
at the Meeting House in Baltimore, 17th of 3d 
mo., 1866, the officers and most of the mem- 
bers being present, give interesting information. 
It will be seen by a communication from our 
friend, Francis T. King, in another part of our 
present number, that the report published in 
the newspapers of seventy-five Friends having 
been expelled from North Carolina, on account 
of their Union sentiments, is believed to be in- 
correct. 

“Our friend, John Seott, who had just re- 
turned from North Carolina, where he had been 
aiding Joseph Moore in visiting neighborhoods 
of Friends and establishing schools, forthe past 
two months, gave an interesting account of his 
visits and labors, which was acceptable to the 
meeting, and the diary which he presented was 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

It appears there are about thirty meetings for 
worship in North Carolina, and that twenty-four 
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Friends’ schools are now in successful opera- 
tion; twelve mostly self-sustaining, but also re- 
ceiving from our superintendent the aid and at- 
tention they require. Arrangements are making 
to start several more schools in neighborhoods 
where Friends are scattered. There are also 
two schools in Virginia under our care. 

The children are very anxious to learn, and 
much interest is manifested by the parents, 
who have shown great kindness and attention 
to our friends, John Scott and Joseph Moore. 

The proposition of the Executive Committee 
to establish a Normal School’ in North Carolina 
during the summer vacation, for the improve- 
ment and training of the teachers, at some cen- 
tral point, was united with, believing that it 
would do much to elevate the standard of edu- 
cation and be of permanent benefit to our schools. 

The Treasurer submitted his Report, which 
was satisfactory, showing that $11,831.35 had 
been expended up to this time, most of it for 
the relief of Friends impoverished. 

The attention oftthe meeting was called toa 
paragraph stating that seventy-five Friends had 
passed through Washington last week as refugees 
from Randolph Co., N. C., driven away on ac- 
count of their Union sentiments. J. Svott stated 
that he had recently passed through that county, 
and cannot think that the statement is correct. 
The President of the Association stated he had 
written to Jos. Moore and another friend for 
information, and the subject would be thor- 
oughly examined. 

The President informed the meeting that he 
expected to visit the schools in a few weeks ; 
and he was encouraged to do so, and report to a 
future meeting. 

Sarah F. Smiley informed the meeting that 
she had established some libraries, and had, dur- 
ing the past week, bought useful and attractive 
books, sufficient to supply each Monthly Meet- 
ing with at least one hundred volumes. This 
was done through funds collected by her out- 
side of the association. Then concluded. 

Isaac Brooks, Jr., Secretary.” 


———__-~s 


ARRIVAL oF GEorGE Dixon.—We are 
pleased to announce the recent safe arrival 
from Eagland of our friend George Dixon, who 
has felt called, in the love of the Gospel, to de- 
vote himself to religious labor among the 
freed-people and others in America. Soon 
after reaching Philadelphia he proceeded South. 
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We copy the following interesting account of a 
farewell meeting at Darlington from the London 
Friend of Third month Ist :-— 


George Dixon, who has held the appoint- 
ment of Superintendent of the North of England 
Agricultural School from its foundation, in 
1841, to the close of 1865, has resigned that 
office for a more extensive field of labor among 
the Freedmen of the United States of America, 
to which country he sailed on the 10th of Sec- 
ond month. 

Previous to his departure, a number of his 
old pupils assembled at Darlington, for the 
purpose of bidding him farewell, at the same 
time presenting him with some little token of 
remembrance in a tangible shape. 

The meeting took place on the 7th of Second 
month; and besides some forty old scholars, 
Isaac Sharp, John Pease, and other members 
of the Ayton Committee were present. Tea, 
which was kindly provided by John Pease and 
brothers, preceded the business of the evening. 

Isaac Sharp, who has been secretary for the 
school since its establishment, presided, and in 
a very feeling manner introduced the subject. 

John Pease, who has also been associated with 
the school from its commencement, being called 
upon, expressed his deep interest in the occa- 
sion, and, although not favorable to testimoni- 
als, this was, in his view, an exceptional case. 
He referred to the origin of the school, the 
purpose for which it was founded, and the fos- 
tering care of the late Thomas Richardson and 
other deceased friends; and trusted that when 
G. Dixon’s head was “ laid upon the pillow in 
the Far West of America,” he might remember 
days passed with his numerous young friends, 
as also the feelings expressed by many of them 
that evening. 

On resuming his seat, John W. Watson, of 
Ackworth, the first pupil received at Ayton, 
handed G. D. a purse of twenty guineas and 
travelling bag, accompanying the same with ap- 
propriate remarks. Charles R. Fry then came 
forward with the following address, beautifully 
illuminated upon parchment, with the names of 
ninety-two subscribers attached :— 

“On the 7th day of Second month, 1866, 
was presented to George Dixon, of Great 
Ayton, by the undermentioned old pupils, a 
Travelling Case and Purse of twenty guineas, 
on his resignation of the post of Superintendent 
of the North of England Agricultural School, 
which he has held for a quarter of a century; 
in the hope that this small token of esteem 
may occasionally awaken pleasant reminiscences 
of past exertions in the cause of education, 
When his new sphere of duty in the United 
States of America and in Canada removes him 
from those in whose welfare he has always 
evinced so lively an interest.” 


C. R. F. dwelt very gratefully upon the past, 
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observing that the simple, but sound foundation 
of learning acquired at Ayton, had enabled 
many to “ hold their own ” against others with 
more educational advantages, in their after in- 
tercourse with the world. Others testified to 
the zeal and lively interest shown by @. Dixon 
towards them when his pupils, an interest by 
no means abated by their severance from the 
school. Reference was also made to the excel- 
lent Scripture instruction imparte | at theschool, 
and to G. D.’s endeavors to cultivate among 
the boys tastes for natural history. 

George Dixon most gratefully accepted the 
presentation and address, but his feelings and 
fatigue prevented any lengthened address. 

At the close of the meeting vocal prayer 
was offered for the departing Friend, who was 
commended to the care of the never-slumber- 
ing Shepherd. 

italia teaiiliaiaiiiis 

MarriepD, on the 17th of First month, 1866, at 
Richland, lowa, Apprson Joanson to Mary U. Hopson. 

cesionsepeaeliila = 

Diep, on the 28th of Ninth month, 1865, at the 
residence of her son, Jasper Manlove, in Illinois, 
Jane Mantova, aged 68 years, 3 months and 18 days. 

, suddenly, on the 26th of First month, 1866, 
at Farmer’s Institute, Indiana, Ervira Roperts, wife 
of Reuben L. Roberts, in the 57th vear of her age; 
an Elder of Greenfield Monthly Meeting. Her con- 
cern for the right training of her family, together 
with her example of meekness and humility, give 
her friends the consoling belief, that having finished 
her course and “kept the faith,” she has gone to 
receive a “crown of righteousness that fadeth not 
away.” 

, on the 28th of Seventh month, 1865, Jesse 
Suepuerp, in the 72d year of his age; an esteemed 
member of Ceatre Monthly Meeting, Ohio. His family 
and friends have the comforting assurance that his 
end was peace. 

, on the 26th of First month, 1866, at Brook- 
worth, near West Chester, Pa., Evizapeta R. Howe tt, 
relict of Israel Howell, in the 77th year of her age. 
Our beloved friend was not only permitted to feel 
her own unworthiness, but the preciousness of a 
Saviour’s love and strength, sustaining her through 
many deep trials and afflictions, and enabling her to 
rest in the blessed promise, ‘I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee.” The uncertainty of life had long 
impressed her, and she frequently remarked, “I 
ofien think on going up stairs, it may be the last 
time.” Though the midaight cry came at an un- 
looked for moment, by her friends, they believe she 
was found “ watching,” and is numbered with those 
‘‘which came out of great tribulation, and washed 
their robes, and made them white, in the blood of 
the Lamb.” 

——, on the lst of Eleventh month, 1865, near 
New London, Ind., Atrreo New.ty, son of Thomas 
and Candace Newlin, aged 39 years, 10 months and 
25 days; a member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 23d of Twelfth month, 1865, in the 
City of Kokomo, Iod., Estaer Euten, daughter of 
Robert and Mary Coate, aged 5 years and 5 months; 
a member of same meeting. 

, on the 16th of Sixth month, 1865, at the 
residence of his grandfather, Jonathan Hockett, 
Amos Leroy Hester, son of Amos and Esther Hester, 
in the 14th year of his age; a member of Back Creek 
Monthly Meetiog, Ind. 
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Diep, on the 12th of Third month, 1866, in the 
township of Athol, Canada West, Axnicait, wife of 
Amos Hubbs, aged 68 years and 8 months; a valued 
Elder of West Lake Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 27th of First month, 1866, Luzena 
Haptey, wife of Noah A. Hadley, aged 29 years, 10 
months and 3 days. 

, on the 6th of Third month, 1866, Emgnine 
Hosson, wife of George A. Hobson, aged 31 years 
and 4 months. Being asked if she felt her way clear, 
she replied, “ Yes; dear Saviour! I see him coming 
now.” 

——, on the 11th of Third month, 1866, Isaac 
Jones; and on the 17th of same month, Sarag, his 
wife ; both a little over 57 years old. 


The above four were members of Richland Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. 


, on the 22d of Tenth month, 1865, Mantry 
Hapcey. in his 40th year. He was a man of sound 
judgment and sincere piety, and during his last sick- 
ness gave much Christian counsel to his family and 
friends, and has left a bright evidence that his end 
was peace. 

——, on the 11th of Twelfth month, 1865, Samver 
Jounson, in the 73d year of his age; and on the 14th 
of Second month, 1866, Araminta Jonnson, infant 
daughter of Cyreneus and Susannah Johnson, in the 
4th year of her age; members of White Lick 
Monthly Meeting. 

,0n 12th month Ist, 1865, Wa. H. Coox. in the 
42d year of his age ; a minister of White Lick Month- 
ly Meeting, Indiana. He was concerned “to have 
always a conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward man.”’ His sympathies were much drawn 
forth for suffering humanity, especially for the freed- 
men. Jn his last public testimony in his own meet- 
ing, he quoted the text, ‘Set thy house in order, for 
thou shalt die and not live,” dwelling impressively 
on the necessity of preparing for death while in 
health, and blessed with the exercise of reason, not 
knowing at what hour we might be called away, or 
reason dethroned. At the time he was taken sick, 
he was travelling with another Friend, in the service 
of the Gospel, in East Tennessee. The character of the 
disease was such that his mind soon became much af. 
fected, while his physical powers were not so much 
impaired. In this condition he was brought home, 
and in a few days gathered tohis heavenly rest. We 
reverently trust the summons found him as one wait- 
ing for the coming of his Lord. 


, on the 3d of 12th month, 1865, Eprta Cook, 
in the 38th year of her age, an Elder, and wife of 
Wm. H. Cook; and on the 2d of 12th mo., 1865, 
Mary Cook, in the 19th year of her age; and on the 
14th of 12th mo., 1865, S1tas Cook, in the 8th year of 
his age ; and on the 3d of 2d mo., 1866, Hannan Cook, 
in the 18th year of her age; all children of Wm. H. 
and Edith Cook. Thus, of a family of nine, four only 
now remain. Of the parents, it might be said, they 
labored to bring up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, and of the children, that 
they gave evidence that the labor of their parents 
had not keen in vain in the Lord. ' 


——, on the 22d of 10th mo., 1865, at New Paltz, 
N. Y., Exizazetu, wife of J. Townsend Mullennix, 
and daughter of John T. Birdsall, in the 35th year of 
her age; a member of Marlborough Monthly Meet- 
ing. Her illness was short but severe; and when 
told that her recovery was doubtful, she expressed a 
willingness to go, remarking that the way was 
clear. 

——, on the 28th of Second month, 1866, near 
Fairmount, Ind., Mary Ann Ricu, wife of Jesse H. 
Rich, and daughter of Samuel and Mary Radley, 
aged 24 years, 5 months and 27 days. She endured 
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a lingering illness of several months with much 
Christian fortitude. She was a diligent reader of 
the Holy Scriptures, and much concerned that all 
might be favored to see the same necessity. Her 
friends and relatives have the consoling evidence 
that her end was peace. 

Dirp, on the 1!th of Third month, 1866, Mary 
ExizaseTH Ricu, daughter of the foregoing, aged 5 
months and 20 days. 

—, on the 5th of Third month, 1865, near Fair- 
mount, Avetina, daughter of Nixon and Louisa 
Rush, aged 2 years, 1 month and 11 days. 

The three above-named were members of Back 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

saccade Alga 
WANTED, 
A Friend as Teacher for the School for Boys, Leip- 
er’s Court, established by the “ Overseers of Public 
Schools, founded by charter from William Penn, for 
the Town and County of Philadelphia.” 

The rooms are very desirably and centrally lo- 
cated, affording accommodation for about sixty 
scholars. Fifteen are at present paid for by the cor- 
poration. The course of instruction includes the 
usual requiremeats of an English education. 

The Schools of the Corporation being preferred by 
many parents to those less carefully guarded, the 
position affords opportunities for usefulness and 
pecuniary advantage to a young Friend of education 
and energy. 

Application may be made to 

Joun M. Wairatt, No. 1317 Filbert St. 
Dr. Bens. Coates, N. W. cor. 7th and Spruce Sts. 
T. W. Brown, No. 514 Arch St. 

we sascha ceoe 

A situation wanted by a young woman as Teacher 
in a family or district school, Inquire at this office. 

Frrexps’ Book anp Starionery Store, 109 North 
Tenth St., offers for sale: Souvenirs of Lincoln, be- 
ing an accurate likeness, with his favorite poem af- 
fixed ; another, with poem, “The Funeral ;” Card 
Photographs of Luther, in cell: a fresh variety of F. 
D. S. cards; Cartes de Visite of Elijah Coffin and 
others; neat Picture frames, ‘‘Child’s Scripture Li- 
brary ;” “My little Library ;” Olive Leaflets; a new 
lot of Friends’ Western Association Tracts ; ‘‘ Strong 
Consolation ;” “Blood of Jesus;” “How to be 
Saved ;” “Waring’s Hymns ;” “ House of the Soul ;” 
‘Qld Man’s Telescope;” ‘ Aunt Jane’s Verses ;” 
Whittier’s “ Snow Bound ;” “ Thoughts of Peace ;” 
“ Letters of Life ;” “ Daily Worries ;” Tracts of Phila- 
de!phia Friends, &c., &c. 

3d mo., 1866. 


niall thei 

Nicnotson & Bro., Booxsetters, Richmond, Indi- 
ana, are publishing, and will keep for sale, a series 
of over 200 Scripture Texts to be memorized by 
children. These texts were selected by a Friend 
who has had much experience as a First-day School 
Teacher. The series is so arranged, as to give those 
who learn them a good general idea of the promi- 
nent doctrines and truths of the Bible ; and will be 
found well adapted for use in Scripture and common 
schools. They are printed on four sheets of card- 
boards, (assorted colors) containing from 50 to 70 
on asheet. Price 10c. per sheet, or $1.00 per doz. 
If sent by mail, one cent per sheet extra for postage. 

— oe - ; 

BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association 
of Friends in America will be held at the Committee 
room, Arch Street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day 
evening, the 14th of Fourth month, at 8 o'clock. 
Friends generally are invited to attend. 

3d mo. 31, 1866—2t. Joun Carter, Secretary. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
NORTH CAROLINA FRIENDS. 


A paragraph has been going the rounds of 
the press, “that seventy-five Friends from N. 
Carolina recently passed through Washington 
on their way West, from persistent persecution 
of them by the people of North Carolina, and 
that one hundred and fifty more were soon to 
follow.” I wrote to our Superintendent of 
Education in North Carolina, who was recently 
in Randolph County, and to a reliable resident 
member, who would have knowledge of such 
movements. One letter states, ‘‘1 have no 
knowledge of such treatment of late, and have 
inquired of some Friends from Randolph, and 
can learn nothing that would lead to such con 
clusions, or would cause the reports spoken of 
by thee.” The other Friend replies, ‘It must 
be a mistake about Friends being driven from 
Randolph, or from any other part of North 
Carolina. About fifty emigrants started from 
here last week, and about eighty last night. 
The former company were expecting an agent 
to be here to get them through on half fare, 
and not having their agent, were disappointed, 
and fell short of means. The agent was here 
to see the latter company through. There 
were in both companies, I am told, men of com- 
petent means.” I saw the agent referred to 
on his way South, and learned from him that 
he had arranged to carry emigrants to the 
West from North Carolina at half fare, and that 
there was but one family of Friends and several 
connected with them. Our friend John Scott 
returned a week ago from a general visit to the 
schools of North Carolina, and was twice in 
Randolph County, and heard no complaint of 
ill treatment or prospect of removal. The para- 
graph in question does injustice to the citizens 
of North Carolina, and to our members resid- 
ing there. Friends appear to have gone to 
work in e rnest to restore their losses, educate 
their children, and discharge the duties of good 
citizenship, with the esteem and respect of their 
neighbors. B. 3. 

Battimore, Third mo. 24th, 1866. 

winiiienniean 

The following article was sent for insertion 
in the Review by a highly esteemed friend who 
has known John Ross for about twenty-five 
years, and is afraid that some injustice has been 
done him by the U. S. Commission that met at 
Fort Smith last summer. 

THE CHEROKEES AND THEIR CHIEF, JOHN ROSS. 
To the Editors of the National Intelligencer : 

A communication in your issue of the 4th of 

November, under the caption, “ Ex Chief John 

toss,” has just fallen under my notice. It 
contains so many misstatements, and may pro- 
duce so many erroneous impressions, that I feel 
it my duty to ask the privilege of space for a 
brief reply. 
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The political history of the Cherokees during 
the past forty years is so intimately interwoven 
with that of our country, especially as con- 
nected with the propagandism of the ultra no- 
tions respecting s/avery and State Rights, which 
finally culminated in the late rebellion—that 
space will not allow me to go minutely into it. 
Suffice it to say that one of the first steps taken 
in this direction by those who held these no- 
tions, was the persecution of the Cherokees in 
order to gain possession of their lands east of 
the Mississippi—the imprisonment of their 
missionaries, and finally the consummation of 
these efforts by the United States Government 
committing the great wrong of negotiating a 
so-called “treaty’”’ with a few unauthorized, 
and, with two or three exceptions, insignificant 
individuals, under which the Cherokee people 
were, against their most earnest protests, and 
in the face of the most solemn treaties, driven 
from the homes of their fathers, and compelled 
to migrate hundreds of miles to lands selected 
for them west of the Mississippi. Whatever 
dissensions subsequently arose among them, 
had their origin in this oppressive action of the 
General Government. Such treatment was of 
course calculated to try the spirit of a brave, 
free people, and had it not been for the wis- 
dom, moderation and pacific counsels of their 
idolized chief—John Ross—it would not have 
been accomplished without much bloodshed, and 
the expenditure of millions of money. 

Look back, Messrs. Editors, at the files of the 
Intelligencer from 1835 to 1840, and see what 
wrongs the poor Cherokees were subjected to dur- 
ing those years, how they were hunted down, 
robbed of their property, and in sowe instances 
murdered in cold blood, while being collected in 
camps for removal. See who were the insti- 
gators of these measures, and for what object ; 
who imprisoned their missionaries, and why ; 
and see who were the staunch friends and sup- 
porters of the Cherokees and the missionaries. 
Read how families were separated, never to be 
reunited; how, in their long, wearisome march 
for hundreds of miles to the western territories, 
they suffered and died by thousands ; and is it 
any wonder that some desperate characters 
among them, should, in an evil hour, take the 
lives of some whom they regarded as the chief 
authors of all their calamities? Ido not justify 
these acts of violence, but I must say that the 
provocation was more than human nature ordi- 
narily bears with meekness and resignation. — 

This brings me to Mr. Boudinot’s communi- 
cation. It bears sufficient evidence of the ani- 
mus of the writer, viz: that of extreme hostil- 
ity towards Mr. Ross, who has been the beloved 
and idotized Principal Chief of the Cherokees, 
re-elected every fuur years, by the almost unan- 
imous voice of the people, ever since about the 
year 1328. He has ever been the friend of 
education, Christianity, peace and good order. 
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To bear me out in this assertion, I need only 


refer to the history of the Cherokees during 
that time, to their progress in civilization, to 
the records of Congress, and of their own Na- 
tional Councils, to the annual and extraordi- 
nary messages of Mr. Ross as Principal Chief, 
te their free school system, and to their condi- 
tion when the rebellion broke out, with free 
schools in operation, one for every thousand of 
their population, besides a male and female 
seminary, also free, and to the peace and good 
order which reigned throughout the country. 
Mr. Boudinot, on the other hand, is the repre- 
sentative of those who sold the birthright of 
their nation, and were the authors of their in- 
ternal difficulties. But for many years the 
difficulties have been so far settled that those of 
the old “Treaty party” who choose to do so, 
resided quietly and securely in the nation. 
Others, like Mr. Boudinot, choose to expatriate 
themselves. The influence of this party was 
always in favor of extreme Southern ideas ; 
hence some of them were said to have united 
with the “ Knights of the Golden Circle;” and 
your correspondent, if my memory is not at 
fault, while editing a paper in a border town of 
Arkansas, endeavored to excite feelings against 
Mr. Ross by calling him an “Abolitionist.” 
Hence, too, when the rebellion broke out, they 
threw themselves heart and soul into it. Mr. 
Boudinot soon appeared in Richmond, asa dele- 
gate from the Cherokees to the Rebel Congress, 
and his uncle Standwatie was made a Brigadier 
General in the rebel service. Why were not 
these honors conferred on Mr. Ross and bis 
friends, if they were such hearty rebels as your 
correspondent represents? No; Mr. Ross and 
his friends, “the poor {ndians,” caused the 
rebels great solicitude, and were loyal to the 
United States Government, though overpow- 
ered by hostile forces, against which that gov- 
ernment had by solemn treaty promised to pro- 
tect the Cherokees. 

That Mr. Ross was loyal, his murdered 
children, his scattered family, his ruined home, 
all the work of rebels in arms against the 
United States Government, attest. 

In regard to the commission that met at 
Fort Smith, and its extraordinary acts, | can 
only say that, knowing as I do, something of 
the history of past commissions sent by the 
United States Government to force measures 
upon the Cherokees that they were opposed to, 
I am not by any means prepared to receive its 
conclusione as just and right. 

In conclusion I would say that I am not “a 
relative’ of Mr. Ross nor an “ interested party”’ 
in the case at all, except for justice and right. 
I write chiefly from personal knowledge of the 
facts, having been born and bred in the Chero- 
kee Nation, and being familiar with their his- 
tory for the past forty years. My father was 
for more than thirty years a missionary of the 
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“American Board” among the Cherokees, and 
was one of those who suffered imprisonment in 
the Georgia Penitentiary for maintaining their 
rights and privileges under the United States 
Government against the dogma of State Rights. 
[See the case of Worcester vs. the State of 
Georgia, in Peters’ Reports of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, vol. 6, pp. 515.) 

Respectfully, 

S. W. Burzer, M. D. 
ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING IN MADRID. 

[The following letter was addressed to our 
friend A. H. Richardson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England. } 

Yesterday (December 10, 1865) was a day 
that will be long remembered in Spain by the 
lovers of the good cause of the abolition of 
slavery; and the results of the first pubd- 
lic meeting held in Madrid, with this motive, 
will most surely gladden the hearts of those 
in England, who, looking on from afar with 
anxious interest as to the progress of this new 
idea in Spain, may now hail the rising of a sun 
of promise, forerunner of glorious results. The 


society received the several eloquent and mov- 
ing addresses from the Ladies’ Negroes’ Friend 
Society of London; from the Ladies’ Emanci- 
pation Society of Edinburg; from the Ladies’ 


Anti-Slavery Society of Birmingham ; from the 
Ladies’ Negroes’ Friend Society of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; and from the Ladies’ Freedmen’s 
Friend Society of Paris ; aud, anxious to pre- 
sent these carnest appeals to the ladies of 
Madrid, without loss of time, conceived, as the 
best mode of so doing, the calling of a public 
meeting of the members of the society, as well 
as all lovers of the cause, inviting, at the same 
time, the attendance of the ladies of Madrid. 
Advertisements were sent to all the papers, 
and bills posted throughout Madrid, to this 
effect; and the meeting took place yesterday 
(December 10th,) in one of the theatres called 
Variendades, as no other building presented 
sufficient space, and even then, hundreds were 
obliged to retire without entering for want of 
room. The boxes and parquette were reserved 


| for the ladies, and were more than filled at an 


early hour; the stage was occupied by the 
members of the society, several distinguished 
foreigners, as well as the speakers. The rest 
of the building was crowded to the roof with 
surely a part of the most intelligent citizens of 
Madrid. 

Don Antonio Maria Segovia presided over 
the meeting, in the absence of Don Salustiano 
Olozaga, president of the society. He opened 
the session with a few most appropriate remarks, 
setting before the audience the aim and object 
of the Society, as well as the motive of the 
meeting, namely, to present to the ladies of 
Madrid the affectionate addresses of their sis- 
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ters in England and France, urging upon them 
their earnest consideration of the subject, lay- 
ing the basis of the Association, and reading 
the names of several ladies to whom it was to 
be proposed that they should form a nominat- 
ing committee of the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety in Madrid. 

The secretary, Don Julio Vizearrondo, then 
proceeded to the reading of the letter of Lord 
Brougham to the society, as well as those of 
Mr. Auguste Cochin and Mr. Montalambert. 
During the reading of these letters, several 
gentlemen were engaged in passing through 
the boxes and parquette, inscribing the names 
of the ladies, who were almost unanimous in 
wishing to become members of the society. 
The president then announced that the several 
orators who had kindly volunteered to address 
the meeting would successively take the stand. 

Among other resolutions adopted, it was pro- 
posed, and unanimously accepted, that “ Lord 
Brougham should be named Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Society.” 

This great and noble cause has been warmly 
espoused by many of the most distinguished 
and gifted men of Spain, and the splendid con- 
stellation of talent and genius formed sponta- 
neously to do honor to the occasion, would 
more than gain the day in any contest, even 
had they not God and right on their side. 

First rose Don Tristran Medina, a* young 
Cuban, and a priest, who, well-known in Mad- 
rid, was received with long continued and en- 
thusiastic applause. He presented the sub- 
ject under a religious light, thrilling all hearts 
with his impassioned eloquence, filling them 
with the noblest impulses in favor of the wretched 
slave, appealing particularly to the charity and 
affectionate sympathy with the unfortunate, al- 
ways latent in the heart of woman. He was 
repeatedly interrupted by bursts of applause, 
and ended amid unanimous calls to continue. 
Don Mariano Carreras followed, presenting the 
subject as an international question, and was 
happy and pertinent in his remarks. Don Felix 
Som Roma followed, considering the subject 
under a social light. This celebrated orator 
and politician even surpassed himself; his ad- 
dress was studded with salient points, and in- 
cessantly interrupted by applause; he moving 
his hearers at his will, now to smiles, now to 
tears. The President next presented Don 
Laureano Figueralo. He is one of the most 
eminent economists in Spain, and though not 
80 ready a speaker as those who preceded him, 
was clear and lucid in his remarks. Then came 
Don Gabriel Rodrigney, anuther great favorite 
with the public, who presented the question 
under a financial view, and who was also most 
impressive. Last of all came the darling, the 
idol of Young Spain, Doa Emilio Castelar, the 
champion of the democratic party, and the ar- 
dent friend and unflinching defender of liberty 
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in every form. The young apostle for freedom, 
for blacks as well as for whites, was greeted 
with a perfect storm of applause, amounting 
fairly to frenzy; but, when his voice could fi- 
nally be heard, he was listened to with breath- 
less attention, although interrupted at the end 
of every period. His address, rich in historic 
lore, rich in energetic appeals to the most gen- 
erous sentiments, especially to those of women, 
was closed with an affecting tribute to the 
memory of Lincoln. Strong men trembled 
with suppresse] emotion under his fervent, 
courteous eloquence; all eyes were moist with 
tears; and had they heard him yesterday, many 
a wealthy Cubao planter would then and there 
have signed the deed of manuwission for all 
his slaves, were their number legion. Of a 
surety, none who entered the building yester- 
day can have left it aught but earnest abo- 
litionists. 

The meeting was in every particular a sig- 
nal success ; the first trench of the last strong- 
hold of slavery has been carried by storm ; and 
once within the lioes, with God’s help, the 
abolitionists can never be driven back. Be 
the ground they gain ever so little, they will 
not lose it. 

Maprip, December 11th, 1865. 


as tasting iets 
WHITTIER’S SNOW-BOUND.* 


Mr. Wairrier’s beautiful winter idyl, 
Snow- Bound, is an admirable little poem. De- 
scriptive as it is of the scenes of his own boy- 
hood, it is full of vigor of style and lifelike 
earnestness of expression. The story of youth’s 
hardships and winter’s joys is told with a dee 
poetic feeling naturally inspired by the home 
love of the eminent New-England poet. The 
reader of these beautiful lines cannot fail to 
sympathize with the sentiment that dwells upon 
the pleasures of the household pictured to him. 

The little volume is embellished by a 
striking likeness of Whittier. His picture 
seems the very expression of love of liberty. 
We are not surprised therefore to find that 
in more than one plice he gives breath to his 
feeling for the cause of freedom. 


“Shut in from all the world without,” 


it was quite natural that the snow which man- 
acled the doors should remiad him of the more 
terrible fetters that bound a race in slavery. 
That inevitable figure in a picture of New 
Kogland life in the more primitive days—the 
village sch »olmaster—is drawn with skill : 
“ Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
Tne master of the district school 
Held at the fire hia favored place; 
I:s warm glow lit a laughing face 
Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard. 


———$—$——_—$ $$ > — 
* Snow- Bound: A Winter Idyl. By Joun Gresn- 
Lear Wuittigr. Boston: Tickaor & Fields. 1866. 
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He played the old and simple games 
Our modern boyhood scarcely names, 
Sang songs, and told us what befalls 

In classic Dartmouth’s college halls. 
Born the wild Northern hills among, 
From whence his yeoman father wrung 
By patient toil subsistence scant, 

Not competence and yet not want, 

He early gained the power to pay 

His cheerful, self-reliant way ; 

Could doff at ease his scholar’s gown 
To peddle wares from town to town ; 
Or through the long vacation’s reach 
In lonely lowland districts teach, 
Where all the droll experience found 

At stranger hearths in boarding round, 
The moonlit skater’s keen delight, 

The sleigh-drive through the frosty night, 
The rustic party, with its rough 
Accompaniment of blind- man’s-buff, 
And whirling plate, and forfeits paid, 
His winter task a pastime made. 
Happy the show-locked homes wherein 
He tuned his merry violin, 

Or played the athlete in the barn, 

Or held the good dame’s winding yarn, 
Or mirth-provoking versions told 

Of classic legends rare and old, 
Wherein the scenes of Grece and Rome 
Had all the commonplace of home, 
And little eeemed at best the odds 
’Twixt Yankee pedlers and old gods; 
Where Pindus-born Araxes took 

The guise of any grist-mill brook, 

And dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill.” 


How faithful to reality are the following 
lines, describing the evening of the first day of 
the snow-storm and the following morning: 


“ Meanwhile we did our nightly chores— 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the berd’s-grass for the cows; 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 
And, sbarply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient duwn the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows ; 
While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock bis crested helmet bent 
And down his querulous challenge sent. 
* + _* * 
Unwarmed by any sunset light, 
The gray day darkened into night, 
A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl dance of the blinding storm, 
As zigzag wavering to and fro 
Crossed and recrossed the wingéd snow: 
And ere the early bedtime came 
The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 
* ” “* + 


So all night long the storm roared on: 
The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny epherule traced with lines 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

Jn starry flake, and pellicle, 

All day the boary meteor fell ; 

And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 
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No cloud above, no earth below— 

A universe of eky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domes and 
towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood: 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road ; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high-cocked hat ; 

The well-curb bad a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle.” 

The poet describes the storm through the 
day with wonderful zest. And then he turns 
inward, and gazing upon the hearth, thinks of 

‘‘The dear home faces whereupon 

That fitful firelight paled and shone. 

Henceforward, listen as we will, 

The voices of that hearth are still ; 

Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 

Those lighted faces smile no more. 

We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard-trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 

And rustle of the bladed corn; 

We turn the pages that they read, 

Their written words we linger o’er, 

But in the sun they cast no shade, 

No voice is heard, no sign is made, 

No step is on the conscious floor!’ 

Returning to the author’s description of the 
fire-place at the close of the day, our fancy 
pictures to itself with remarkable ease the scene 
and actions represented in the lines: 

“At last the great logs, crumbling low, 

Sent out a dull and duller glow, 

The bull’s-eye watch that hung in view, 

Ticking its weary circuit through, 

Pointed with mutely warning sign 

Its black hand to the hour of nine» 

That sign the pleasant circle broke: 

My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 

Knocked from its bowl the refuse gray 

And laid it tenderly away, 

Then roused himself to safely cover 

The dull red brands with ashes over.” 

—The Methodist. 


——_-~~08 > —__—_ 


A holy man once remarked that there were 
three classes of Christians, ranged in different 
concentric circles round Christ as their common 
centre. Some, he said, valued the presence of 
their Saviour so highly, that they cannot bear 
to be at any remove from Him ; even their work 
they will bring up and do it in the light of His 
countenance, and while engaged in it will be 
seen constantly raising their eyes to Him, as if 
fearful of losing one beam of His light: others, 
who, to be sure would not be content to live 
out of His presence, are yet less wholly absorbed 
by it than these, and may be seen a little farther 
off, engaged here and there in their various call- 
ings, their eyes generally upon their work, but 
often looking up for the light which they love. 
A third class, beyond these, but yet within the 
light-giving rays, includes a doubtful multitude, 
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many of whom are so much engaged in their 
worldly schemes, that they may be seen stand- 
ing sideways to Christ, looking mostly the other 
way, and only now and then turning their faces 
toward the light. 


nlllpreennae 
BLISS. 
Wuenr’er I wish the feathered wings 
Of a swift-pinioned dove, 
To fly from all tempestuous things, 
The longed-for rest to prove, 
I’m asked, What place can bliss impart, 
Till Christ and grace have reached my heart ? 
No lonely desert where I go 
Can hide me from my pain ; 
I carry with me my own woe, 
While sin and guilt remain : 
I find no place can bliss impart, 
Till Christ and grace have cleansed my heart. 
No Eden, breathing vernal sweets, 
No Paradise below, 
Nor glory, if a graceless state, 
Can half my wish bestow : 
I feel no place can bliss impart, 
Till Christ and grace have cheered my heart. 
A little genuine grace insures 
The death of all my sins ; 
With more, my bliss shall more increase; 
With much, my heaven begins. 
I’m sure no place can bliss impart, 
Till Christ and grace have filled my heart. 
Then, O my disappointed soul ! 
No longer rove from home: 
Fly not to earth, to hell, nor heaven, 
But to the REFUGE come. 
Not heaven can perfect bliss impart, 
Till Christ and grace have fized my heart. 
Now, Holy Dove, on thy soft wings 
Waft me to Jesas’ breast ; 
There, if I fly, I cannot fail 
To find the promised rest: 
For all His grace He will impart— 
This shall beatify my heart ! 


tpl ek 
THE “ HONEY GUIDE.” 


Among the birds of the country, the ‘‘ honey 
guide” seems almost designed as a type of the 
Christian missionary. ‘The ‘honey guide’ is 
an extraordinary bird; how is it that every 
member of its family has learned that all men, 
whether white or black, are fond of honey? 
The instant the little fellow gets a glimpse of a 
man, he hastens to greet him with the hearty 
invitation to come, as M. Cia translated it, to 
a bees’ hive, and take some honey. He flies 
on in the proper direction, perches on a tree, 
and looks back to see if you are following ; then 
on to another and another, until he guides 
you tothe spot. If you do not accept his first 
invitation, he follows you with pressing impor. 
tunities, quite as anxious to lure the stranger to 
the bees’ hive as other birds are to draw him 
away from their own nests. Except when on 
the march, our men were sure to accept the 
invitation, and manifested the same by a pecu- 
liar responsive whistle, meaning, as they said, 
“all right, go ahead; we are coming.” The 
birds never deceived them, but always guided 


them to a hive of bees, though some had but 
little honey in store.” We will not gointo any 
curious inquiries as to the motive and purpose 
of the honey-guide. We would rather see in 
its singular proceeding a lesson for ourselves. 
To us has been given the knowledge of a treas- 
ure “ more to be desired than gold, yea than 
much fine gold, sweeter also than honey from 
the honey-comb.” And to us there is commit- 
ted the function of the honey-guide—by our 
Christian missions to lead the starving African 
to the Bread of Life; and if hedo not accept 
our first invitation, to persevere with pressing 
importunities, until at lagt he finds the hidden 
manna, and his soul is filled as with marrow and 
fatness. — S. Magazine. 


ntlllieevemens 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 
llth inst. have been received. 

Great Baitain.—The annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the Atlantic Telegraph Company was held 
in London on the 8th. The directors’ report ex- 
plained the steps taken for carrying out the enter- 
prise by means of the newly-formed Anglo-Ameri- 
can Telegraph Company, acting as the agents of the 
Atlantic Company. A resolution approving these 
arrangements was unanimously adopted. It was 
stated that half the capital of the new company had 
already been applied for, and it was not doubted 
that it would all be speedily taken. The Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Company are now 
making over one hundred miles of cable per week, 
and the Great Eastern is expected to be ready to 
leave Sheerness for Valencia near the end of the 6th 
month. Those connected with the new expedition 
express undiminished confidence in the practica- 
bility of laying the new cable and taking up and 
completing the portion laid last summer. 

A motion bad been introduced in the House of 
Commons by Sir George Grey, and was to be con- 
sidered on the 13th, declaring that the church es- 
tablishment io Ireland is a grievous wrong to the 
people of that country, and that its continued main- 
tenance prevents them from having confidence in the 
justice or the wisdom of Parliament. 

The Irish police continued to carry into effect 
with great vigor the extraordinary powers given by 
the suspension of the habeas corpus. Additiooal 
arrests had been made, including several persons 
who had lately returned from America, Stephens, 
though actively sought for, had not been re-ar- 
rested. 

The cattle-plague bill bad passed the House of 
Lords. 

Prussta AND Avcstria.—The relations between 
Austria and Prussia on the question of the Duchies 
are somewhat disturbed. The movements of Prussia 
to obtain the exclusive control in Holstein are very 
displeasing to Austria, and some apprehensions are 
entertained that war may be the result. It is re- 
ported that Austria has solicitedjthe good offices of 
England to effect an amicable settlement of the 
question, and that Lord Clarendon, the Foreign 
Minister, refused. 

Tue Suez Canat.—A correspondent of the New 
York 7ribune, in a recent letier, explains the con- 
tradictory accounts which have b-en published of 
the degree of progress made io this great work. It 
was stated some time since that a boat loaded with 
coal had passed through from the Mediterranean to 
the Red Sea. This, he say2, was true, but the pas- 
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gage was made through what is known as the “ Sweet- 
water canal,” which conducts the water of the Nile 
to the town of Suez, and to certain portions of the 
works of the main canal, furnishing water for drink- 
ing, means of irrigation to certain tracts, and trans- 
portation for materia!s. It is about 20 feet wide and 
4 feet deep. The main canal is intended to be 120 
miles long, 180 feet wide and 30 feet deep. No 
part of it has yet been completed, but at two points 
a few miles have been so far excavated, that large 
dredging machines are employed in deepening it. 
At one place, about 15 miles from Suez, he says, 
300 men, with the aid of various engines, had been 
at work for three months on about half a mile, and 
might be able to complete that distance in a year, 
about half of the matter to be removed being 
solid rock. Doubtless many years must yet elapse 
before the work can be accomplished. 


Sours America.—Bolivia has formed an alliance 
with Chili and Peru, for offence and defence. The 
Congress of Colombia has rejected a proposition to 
declare war against Spain. Two Spanish vessels 
have been repulsed in an attack on the fortifications 
at the mouth of the river in which was the allied 
fleet. 


Domestic.—Gen. Terry, commanding in Virginia, 
has issued a military order, directing that as the Vir- 
ginia Legislature has recently passed an act secur- 
ing to the colored people civil rights in the State 
courts, the trial of criminal cases by any officer or 
agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau, except such as may 
have been commenced before the date of the order, 
is forbidden until further orders. To guard against 


injustice in these courts, the officers of the Bureau 
are directed to attend all trials or preliminary hear- 
ings within their jurisdiction, in which colored per- 


sons may be parties or witnesses; not to interfere 
with the action of the court, or to act as attorneys, 
but to confine themselves to friendly suggestions to 
the colored persons or to their counsel, and to make 
immediate report of any case of oppression or injus- 
tice, or improper rejection of the evidence of colored 
persons. 

At the recent municipal election in New Orleans, 
John T. Monroe was elected Mayor. He held that 
office at the time of the capture of the city by Ad- 
miral Farragut, and showed himself to be a violent 
adberent of the rebel cause. It is stated that be has 
been prohibited from assuming the functions of the 
cfiice, as coming within the exceptions to pardon 
made in the President’s amnesty proclamation, and 
another bas been installed us Mayor pro tem., by or- 
der of Gen. Canby. 

The new penal code of Alabama makes no distinc- 
tion on account of color, except that marriages be- 
tween whites and blacks are probibited. It prohib- 
its whipping and branding as punishments for crime, 
but provides that convicts may be put out to work 
on the roads, or hired out to corpc rations or indi- 
viduals, 

The Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
cided that sbares of the stock of National Banks held 
by individuals are not part of the capital of the 
bank, but must be regarded as the personal property 
of the shareholders, and as such subject to taxation 
by the States within the provisions of the acts of 
Congress. Chief Justice Chase dissented from the 
opinion of the majority of the judges, not being able 
to conclude that the States have the power claimed, 
which he regarded as an indirect mode of taxing the 
national securities, not authorized or intended to be 
authorized by Congress. The Supreme Court has 
also decided, m certain liquor cases from Massa- 
chusetts, that licenses granted by the United States, 
under the internal revenue laws, for the sale of 


liquors by wholesale, held by a citizen of Massachu- 
setts, do not protect him in the sale, or keeping for 
sale, of liquors within said State, against the pro- 
hibitory laws thereof. 


Conerrss.—The Senate passed the Naval Appro- 
priation bill; a bill more effectually to punish coun- 
terfeiting and its related offences ; that to authorize 
the establishment of telegraphic communication be- 
tween the United States aud the West Indies, 
amended &0 as to require the line !0 be completed 
in three years, instead of five; the House resolution 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to place the 
hulks of certain U. 8. vessels at the disposal of 
Quarantine Commissioners in the ports of the United 
States, to aid in enfor¢ing quarantine regulations ; a 
bill to authorize the construction of a bridge over 
the Mississippi, at St. Louis ; a joint resolution from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, appro- 
priating $23,000 for the relief of destitute colored 
people in the District; a bill to authorize the sale of 
marine hospitals and revenue cutters ; one to grant 
lands to Kansas to aid in the construction of the 
Noribern Kansas railroad ; and some others. Among 
the bills intro?uced was one making a donation of 
public lands to the American Forest and Propagating 
Company, for experimenting resp*cting forest cul- 
ture, and to prevent the destruction of American 
forests. 

The House passed the Legislative, Executive and 
Judicial Appropriation bill; a bill to amend the act 
of 3d month 8th, 1863, relating to the habeas corpus, 
and regulating judicial proceedings in certaia cases; 
the Post-offiee andthe Diplomatic Appropriation 
bills; the act to facilitate commercial, postal and 
military communication among the Sia‘es, which au- 
thorizes any railroad operated by steam to carry 
passengers, freight, &c., on their way from any State 
to another State, and to connect with roads of other 
States ; a bill to reimburse the State of Pennsylvania 
$800,000, for moneys advanced to ths Goverament 
for war purposes during the rebellion; the Loan 
bill, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
dispo e of any description of U.S, bonds, either in 
the United States or elsewhere, to such an amoun’, 
in such manner and at such rates as he may thick 
advisable, for lawful money of the United S.ates, 
Treasury notes, &., the proceeds to be used only 
for retiring Treasury n>tes or other obligations, and 
not more than $10,000,000 to be retired within six 
months, and thereafter not more than $4,000,000 in 
any one month ; anda bili to amend the postal laws, 
which provides that prepaid letters shall be for- 
warded, at the request of the person addressed, from 
one office to another without additional charge, as 
also dead letters, and letters indorsed to be returned 
to the writers, increases the amount for which a 
money order may be issued, to fifty dollurs, and ex- 
tends the time within whi h it is payable to a year. 

The President, on the 27th, vetoed the Civil Rights 
bill. He objects to the provision making all na- 
tives citizens, because it confers citizenship on the 
freedmen, without any probation, thue, he says, un- 
justly discriminating against foreigners, who must 
wait five years, and then give proof of fitness; to 
the enumeration of the rights fo be secured, a8 io- 
terfering with all State laws m:king discrimination 
between the races; to the section punishing in- 
fringements of civil rights, as invading the judicial 
rights of the States, by punishing the formation or 
execution of State laws; to the authority conferred 
on the agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau, as giving 
great opportunities for violence and fraud ; althouga 
he recognizes the obligation to protect the freed- 
men whenever necessary, to the extent compatible 
with the United States Constitution. 





